just as mucn
as before and pay the extra cost. This uncertain behavior is especially critical in the case of heavy drinkers, who account for a substantial portion of all alcohol consumed.
But even though it is difficult to predict how a particular person will behave, it is possible to draw conclusions about large groups of people. For instance, a tenfold increase during World War I in the price of aquavit in Denmark (the national beverage at that time) greatly reduced per capita consumption and the prevalence of heavy drinking. Also, the 26 percent rise in per capita consumption in the United States between 1961 and 1971 coincided with an increase in the death rate due to cirrhosis from 11.3 to 15.4 per 100,000 people. This rate would be an estimated 3 to 4 per 100,000 people if no alcohol were consumed.
Prohibition offers another example of how increases in price, reductions in consumption, and improvements in public health are linked. Statistics from this period uniformly indicate that drinking declined markedly as a result of Prohibition, especially among blue-collar workers. At the same time, deaths from cirrhosis and alcohol overdoses dropped to their lowest levels ever in the twentieth century. During the first years of Prohibition arrests for public drunkenness and admissions to mental hospitals for alcoholic psychoses (delirium tremens and dementias) plunged.
Some direct tests of the relations between the tax rates on alcohol, its consumption, and the effects of alcohol abuse have been performed by Philip Cook and his colleagues at Duke University. Cook examined the effects of 39 different increases in state liquor taxes between 1961 and 1975. These increases ranged from 4 cents to 28 cents on a fifth of 80 proof liquor (the federal tax during this time stayed constant at $1.68). He found not only a direct link between these price increases and consumption but also a connection between these price increases and two of the most serious consequences of alcohol use-cirrhosis of the liver and highway fatalities.
Whenever a state increased its liquor tax, Cook compared the change in that state's per capita consumption of alcohol
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